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Law of Nuisances. Joseph A. and Howard C. Joyce. Matthew 
Bender & Co., Albany, N. Y. Law Canvass, pp. 972. 

The authors of this work have furnished to the profession a 
decidedly up-to-date exposition of the law of England and this 
country on this subject. Beginning with a compresensive list 
of definitions of the word "nuisance" the end is devoted to a chap- 
ter subdivided into Remedies, Parties, Defenses and Damages. 
About 3,500 cases are cited and a noticeable feature of the work 
is the care used in not only stating propositions concisely, but 
also in citing cases directly in point as authority for the principle 
laid down. There can be nothing more aggravating to the busy 
lawyer than to jot down a lot of citations only to find a large 
percentage of them inapplicable. A very complete and well 
arranged index shows the endeavor to make it possible to turn to 
any topic of the work at once. Such important questions as 
smoke nuisances, water rights, sewage cases and municipal pow- 
ers and liabilities are dwelt on at length and, in some instances, 
as in the Chicago drainage canal case, much of the decisive part 
of the court's opinion is stated. That so much meaty matter has 
been condensed in a comparatively small book is the best proof 
of the large amount of well applied and successful work which 
the compilation of this volume must have involved. 

F. P. M. 

The American Lawyer. By John R. Dos Passos of the New 
York Bar. Banks Law Publishing Co. About 190 pages, 
Buckram. $1.75. 

When a man of the recognized standing and ability of John 
R. Dos Passos gives his views on the American lawyer "As he 
was, as he is, and as he can be," one is assured of a forceful state- 
ment of original ideas. Already the author of a number of valu- 
able works on the law, his latest contribution is very timely and 
ought to be welcomed and read by all whether lawyer, student 
of the law or those members of the general public who appreciate 
first-hand information on a subject as to which there is much 
misconception. In the opening chapters some rather startling 
comparisons are made between the lawyer of to-day and his pre- 
decessors of ante-bellum days. The average modern lawyer's 
unfamiliarity with basic constitutional principles and his conse- 
quent inefficiency as a legislator are dwelt on at length and to 
this the author ascribes the major part of the unconstitutional 
legislation which encumbers our statute books. In New York 
State alone 109 such cases are cited — and these only by way of 
illustration. 

Under "Duties" of a lawyer the ethical side of the profession 
is touched on and Lord Brougham's reverberating statement in 
the Queen Caroline trial is referred to as "wholly, unmitigatedly 
and disastrously bad." Under "Causes and Remedies," eleven 
suggestions are made for the improvement of the profession. 
Most of these would undoubtedly express the wishes of the aver- 
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age member of the Bar while others will be received, perhaps, 
rather coolly as, for instance, his ioth suggestion that the English 
idea of a division into two classes, Attorneys or Solicitors and 
Counselors and Barristers be adopted in the United States. That 
this system has many undesirable and perhaps evil features will 
be readily admitted. Code procedure and Codification in general 
are now and have been more less deprecated by leading members 
of the Bar, but it remained for this author to assert that (p. 170) 
"the difference between a common law lawyer and the prac- 
titioner under the code is the difference between a surgeon and a 
butcher." It seems also a little broad to say (p. 171) that "in- 
stead of seeking the truth, the Courts and the Bar are engaged 
in the pursuit of technicality and form. " 

A careful reading of the book, which is made a pleasure by 
the use of large, clear type and excellent paper, indicates an 
earnest attempt by Mr. Dos Passos to ward off the acceptance 
by lawyers of certain pernicious principles of conduct which the 
changing conditions of society and business would almost seem 
to warrant. F. P. M. 



